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century America, even to mention the opinion of a Victorian
banker. But the task has never been attempted under more
favorable circumstances. Sir John Lubbock, who was to become
Lord Avebury, represented the educated general public at its
very best. He wrote abundantly, but he was not a professional
writer. He kept in close touch with University life, but he was
not a cloistered Don. He was a man of affairs, a successful
banker, a useful politician, and more than a mere popularizer
in natural history. There was no aspect of English life to which
he was a stranger. He did not draw up his list as a formidable
fence for the protection of a social elite: he first offered it in
an address before the Workingmen's College in London. He
was too sensible to believe in his own inerrancy: he merely
wanted to press the point that we should take thought in the
selection of our reading. He started, as he had desired, a dis-
cussion in which the keenest minds1 in England took part.
Matthew Arnold and Herbert Spencer refused to commit
themselves. But Stanley the explorer and General Wolseley
had their say$ Swinburne and William Morris offered very
thorough-going contributions3 and John Ruskin joined the
game with characteristic wrong-headedness and gusto. The
names of the thirty-four participants evoke a rich, varied, well-
integrated civilization: respectful of the past, looking into the
future with friendliness, and without tormenting fear. If the
task could have been done at all, no one had a better chance
than Sir John Lubbock and His group of sane, earnest, educated
gentlemen.

Yet, after a little over fifty years, Sir John's impressive effort
strikes us as naive, rather futile, and even a little ludicrous.
Such is the liberating virtue of historical perspective. If Messrs.
John Dewey, Owen D. Young, Robert Millikan, H. L.
Mencken, Robert Frost, General Pershing and President
Nicholas Murray Butler had sponsored such an undertaking in
the nineteen thirties, we might still be overawed. But it is
almost certain that 1980 would smile.

Every list of this kind is open, in different measures, to the